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All the best efforts of our time are rooted therein, and even 
the false sentimentality with which we so often come in con- 
tact in the treatment of wrong-doers is in its aim only a cari- 
cature of the sublime tendency of Christianity to hate the 
sin and love the sinner. This higher conscious knowledge 
of the vision of the world which is founded on Christianity ; 
this manifestation of our most secret and most bitter fight 
between knowledge and faith, willing and doing, striving and 
attaining, the good and the bad ; this creed of our real self- 
consciousness, while it frees itself from all mechanical 
authority, creating out of its self-assurance its own eternal 
freedom ; this delineation of the conquering of the world by 
means of an assiduous, active effort for improvement, and 
still for more improvement, — all these forces are united into 
one power in Goethe's poem of Faust, by which the world 
has been for a long time made fruitful, and by whose forma- 
tive energy it will still be more and more quickened. 



ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Translated from the German of Immakuel Kant, by A. E. Kboegkr. 



PART FIRST. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL Dm ACTIO 

Concerning the manner in which to recognize the Internal as well 
as the External of Man. 



Book First. 

CONCERNING THE FACULTY OF COGNITION. 

•§ 6. Concerning the Perspicuity and Obscurity in the Consciousness of our 

Representations. 

The consciousness of our representations which suffices to 
distinguish one object from another is called clearness ; but 
that whereby even the composition of our representations is 
made clear is called perspicuity. The latter alone changes a 
sum of representations into a knowledge ; in which, since 
every conscious composition presupposes its unity, and hence 
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a rule for it, order is assigned in thought to the manifold 
of that knowledge. A clear representation or perception, we 
must not oppose by a confused perception (perceptio con- 
fusa), but simply by the obsure. That which is confused 
must be composed ; for in the simple there is neither order 
nor confusion. The latter is, therefore, the cause but not 
the definition of obscurity. In all complex representations 
(perceptiones complexes), such as every knowledge is (since 
every knowledge requires contemplation and conception), 
perspicuity depends always upon the order according to 
which the partial representations are composed, which then 
induce — when merely concerning the form — a simple logi- 
cal division into primary and secondary perceptions, or a 
real division into principal and adherent perceptions; by 
means of which order the knowledge becomes perspicuous. 

Everyone will see, that if the faculty of cognition in gen- 
eral, or knowledge, is called understanding (in the most 
general acceptation of the word), this understanding must 
involve the faculty of gathering up given perceptions or 
representations (attentio) in order to produce the faculty of 
abstracting from that which is common to many, and the 
faculty of conception ; but must also involve the faculty of 
reflecting, in order to produce a knowledge of the object. 

Whoever possesses these faculties in a preeminent degree 
is called a great mind, and he to whom they are allotted 
very limitedly is called a mere stick, since he is always car- 
ried by another. But he who is gifted, moreover, with origi- 
nality in their use, by virtue of which he produces out of 
himself what must generally be learned under the tuition of 
others, is called a genius. 

The man who has learned nothing of that which must be 
taught in order to be known is called an ignoramus, if he 
ought to have known it, and if he lays claim to be a scholar ; 
for, if he does not claim that, he may nevertheless be a great 
genius. A man who cannot think for himself, though capa- 
ble of learning much, is called narrow-minded. A man may 
be a vast scholar — a machine for instructing others — and yet 
be narrow-minded in regard to the rational use of his histo- 
rical knowledge. A man whose use of what he has learned 
betrays the fetters of the school — and hence lack of freedom 
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in self-thinking — when he communicates it to others, is called 
a pedant, whether he be scholar, soldier, orWen a courtier. 
Amongst these the learned pedant is, after all, the most suf- 
ferable, since we can, at least, learn something from him ; 
whereas the painful formalities (pedantry) of the courtier are 
not only useless, but moreover ridiculous, on account of the 
pride which inevitably attaches to the pedant, since it is the 
pride of an ignoramus. 

But the art, or rather the cleverness, of speaking in a conver- 
sational tone, and generally of appearing in fashion, which 
art is falsely called popularity, and chiefly when referring to 
science — whereas it ought to be called trimmed-up shallow- 
ness — covers many a defect of a narrow-minded man. Only 
children, however, allow themselves to be led astray by it. 
" Thy drum," said Addison's Quaker to the officer sitting at 
his side in the coach, "is an emblem of thyself; it sounds 
because it is empty." 

To judge men according to their faculty of cognition, or 
their understanding in general, we divide them into those 
men to whom we must admit common sense (sensus commu- 
nis) — though it must not be common (sensus vulgaris) — and 
into men of science. The former are conversant with rules 
in application (in concreto), the latter with the rules by them- 
selves, and in advance of their application (in abstracto). 
We call the kind of an understanding requisite for the for- 
mer faculty of cognition " sound common sense" (bon sens), 
and that necessary for the other faculty a " bright mind " 
(ingenium perspicuum). 

It is remarkable that the former kind of men are generally 
looked upon, not only as not in need of culture, but as per- 
haps likely to suffer damage from culture, unless it is carried 
far enough. Hence they are lauded to the skies, and repre- 
sented as mines wherein untold treasures are hid in the 
depths of the soul; and sometimes their utterances are 
passed even as oracles (instance the dsemon of Socrates), and 
as more reliable than anything that studied science may bring 
upon the market. Nevertheless, this much is certain, that 
if the solution of a question rests on the general and inborn 
rules of the understanding — the possession of which is called 
mother wit — it is more unsafe to look around for studied and 
1 6 * ix-16 
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artificially elaborated principles, and to form one's resolu- 
tions according to them, than to risk the decision of the 
determining grounds of judgment, which rest in the obscu- 
rity of the soul, and which might be called the logical 
tact, wherein considerateness represents to itself the sub- 
ject from various sides and produces a current result, with- 
out being conscious of the acts that pass in the mind while 
doing so. 

But " sound common sense " can prove this its excellence 
only with reference to an object of experience, and show that 
it not only itself grows through experience, but that it also 
causes experience to grow — not from a speculative, but only 
from an empirical pragmatical view, however. For in specu- 
lative science we need scientific principles d priori, but in 
empirical sciences we may have experiences, that is, judg- 
ments, which can be continually proved by experiment and 
success. 

§ 7. Concerning Sensuousness as Opposed to the Understanding. 

In regard to the condition of my representations, my mind 
is either active and exhibits a faculty (facultas), or it is pas- 
sive and consists in receptivity (receptivitas). A knowledge 
contains both, and the possibility to have such a knowledge 
is called the faculty of cognition, which it derives from the 
chief part of that faculty, to-wit, the activity of the mind to 
connect or separate representations. 

Representations in regard to which the mind remains pas- 
sive, and by which the subject is, therefore, affected (no mat- 
ter whether it affects itself or is affected by an object), belong 
to the sensuous, but those which contain a mere doing (think- 
ing) belong to the intellectual faculty of cognition. The for- 
mer is also called the lower, and the latter the upper, faculty 
of cognition.* The former has the character of passivity of 

* To deiine "sensuousness" merely as an indistinctness of representations, 
and to define "intellectuality," on the other hand, as their perspicuity, and thus 
to establish a merely formal (logical) distinction of consciousness, instead of 
the real (psychological) distinction, which refers not only to the form, but also to 
the content of thinking, was a great defect of the Leibnitz-Wolfian school, name- 
ly, to define consciousness merely as a lack (of olearness of the partial represen- 
tations) and hence of the obscurity, and to define the representations of the^ 
understanding as perspicuous; although the former produced something very 
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the inner sense of sensations ; the latter that of spontaneity 
or apperception, i.e. of pure consciousness of the act which 
constitutes the thinking, and which belongs to logic (a sys- 
tem of the rules of the understanding) as the former belongs 
to psychology — which includes all our internal perceptions 
under our natural laws — and is the basis of internal expe- 
rience. 

Remarks. 

The object of the representation — which contains only the 
manner in which I am affected by it — and all experience or 
empirical cognition, internal as well as external, is a cogni- 
tion only of the object, as it appears to us, and not as it is, 
considered by itself. For in that case it is not merely the 
quality of the object of the representation, but also that of 
the subject and its receptivity, which determines the kind of 
the sensuous contemplation that produces our conception of 
the object. The formal quality of this receptivity cannot be 
borrowed again now from the senses, but must be given 
d priori as a contemplation ; that is to say, it must be a sen- 
suous contemplation which remains — although all empirical 
elements (involving sensations) are abandoned — and this 
formal part of contemplation in internal contemplations is 
called time. 

But since experience is empirical cognition, and since cog- 
nition, based, as it is, upon judgment, requires reflection and 
hence consciousness, that is, activity in putting together the 
manifold of a representation, according to a rule of its unity, 
or, in other words, requires conception and thinking (as dis- 
tinct from contemplation) : consciousness in general must be 
divided into a discursive consciousness — which must precede, 
because, being logical, it fixes the rule — and intuitive con- 
sciousness. The former, the pure apperception of our men- 
tal acts, is simple. The ego of the reflection involves no 
manifold, and is in all judgments always one and the same, 



positive, and were an indispensable addition to the latter, in order to produce a 
cognition. But Leibnitz was really the cause of that defect. For, depending 
upon the Platonic school, he assumed inborn, pure contemplations of the under- 
standing, called Ideas, which were to be discovered in the human soul, though 
obscured, and to the analysis and explanation of which by close attention alone 
we owed the cognition of objects as they are in themselves. 
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because it contains merely this formal part of consciousness, 
whereas inner experience contains its material part, and a 
manifold of empirical, inner contemplation, the ego of the 
apprehension. 

I, as a thinking being, am certainly one and the same sub- 
ject that I am as a sensuous being; but as an object of inner, 
empirical contemplation, i.e. in so far as I am affected inter- 
nally by sensations in time, as they may be together or fol- 
lowing each other, I cognize myself after all only as I appear 
to myself and not as a thing in itself; since it depends upon 
the condition of time, which is not a conception of the under- 
standing, and hence not pure spontaneity, and hence upon a 
condition in regard to which my perceptive faculty is pas- 
sive, — thereby belonging to receptivity. Hence I cognize 
myself through inner experience always only as I appear to 
myself — a phrase which is often maliciously perverted so as 
to signify, "it only seems tome (mihi tideri) that I have 
certain representations and sensations ; nay, that I even ex- 
ist." For seeming is the ground for an erroneous judgment 
from subjective causes that are falsely held to be objec- 
tive, whereas appearance is no judgment at all, but merely 
an empirical contemplation which becomes inner experience 
and hence truth by reflection, and the conception of the un- 
derstanding resulting therefrom. 

The cause of these errors is that the words "inner sense " 
and "apperception" have generally been considered by psy- 
chologists to be equivalent, although the former ought to 
designate only a psychological, or applied, and the latter 
simply a logical, or pure, consciousness. Now the fact that 
the former allows us only to cognize ourself, as we appear, 
is proved by this, that apprehension of the impressions of 
the former presupposes a formal condition of the inner con- 
templation of the subject — namely, time — which is not a 
conception of the understanding, and hence is valid only as 
a subjective condition how inner sensations can be made 
known to us. 

This remark does not belong in point of fact to Anthro- 
pology. In that science, appearances that are united by 
laws of the understanding are experiences, and hence no 
questions are asked concerning the manner of perceiving 
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things as they are in themselves, without regard to their 
relation to the senses, since such an investigation belongs 
to the science of Metaphysics, which has to deal with the 
possibility of cognition d priori. But still it was necessary 
to go back so far, even had it been only to repudiate the 
errors of speculative minds in this respect. And since the 
knowledge of men through inner experience is of great im- 
portance — because he judges others by it — and yet also of 
greater difficulty — since a self-observer, instead of merely 
observing the self-consciousness of another, adds much to it, 
— it is advisable and even necessary to begin with observed 
phenomena, and only then to progress toward the assertion 
of axioms which concern the inner nature of man, i.e. toward 
internal experience. 



PHILOSOPHEMES. 

By A. Bronson Alcott. 

PART 1 1 1 .. — The Flight Upwards. 

XXV.— Faith. 

Ever the godlike in us is seeking and aspiring to partake of its kind. 
Man's soul is greater than his expectations, a spirit incarnate, and at once 
the occupant of two worlds. 

Faith suffices where knowledge is wanting, the things seen 
being fashioned of the unseen and ideal. Faith gives to 
knowledge its credibility. "Without faith knowledge were 
phantasmal and shadowy only. We live by faith and not 
by sight, so far as we live at all. Sight in denning, confines 
our knowledge also. Faith liberates and un sensualizes, be- 
holding in facts the ideas symbolized hereby, the Spirit these 
personify. 

Living by faith, for the most part, and taking life and 
things as these appear to the senses, fortunate for us, if, 
among the authorities of our neighborhood, the friends of 
our choice, we find some one or more whose words affect us 
with a power irresistible and by whose counsels we stay our 
own. Babes, the Spirit feeds us as babes. Nothing short 
suffices. We thirst for divinity, crave personal objects of 



